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VIEW OF THE MOUNTAINS OF JUDEA FROM 
RAMLAH. 


We left the town of Ramlah, through a road again bor- 
dered by the prickly-pear, and continued over a fine plain 
‘until nine o’clock, when we began to ascend, but gently, 
over land but partially cultivated. Atten, we came to rug- 
ged hills, and saw on the left, in one or two places, vestiges 
of old gothic buildings. Passing the first range of hills, we 
tame to a long narrow defile, in which we met a number of 
Mohammedan pilgrims, chiefly Barbary “Arabs, returning 
from Mecca, by way of Damascus and Jerusalem; there 
Were some few women among them, who were all barefoot 


and miserably dressed ; and there was only one camel toy 


carry the baggage of the whole party,. From hence we 
Went up a steep ascent, and passing a small building on the 
left, at noon we reached another similar one, where a caphar. 
or toll, of sixteen paras was demanded of us. Still ascend- 
ing, we reached at length the summit of these. hills, from 
Whence we had a view of the extensive plains to. the west, 
through a break in the line of the first rauge ot smaller hills, 
distinguishing plainly Ramlah, Lydda, and Jaffa, with a long 
he of coast on the north and south, and the distant horizou 
ofthe west. Stony and ragged as the hills were here, 
there were yet patches of ploughed land, and evident marks 
of care to save every rood fit for cultivation, Descending 
tow on the eastern brow of these hills, we came at one 
Welock to the village of Abu-Gosh, so called from. its Jord, 
#f Arab chief,,in great power here. In this village we saw 
the ruins*of a Christian church, apparently once a handsome 
edifice, now used as a stable for oxen.-- Buckingham. 











June. 


JUNE. 


Now genial suns and gentle breezes reign, 
And Summer’s fairest splendors deck the plain. 


Ture name of this month seems to have been derived 
from the Latin Junius, in honor of Mercury, who is usually 
exhibited in a juvenile form, The Saxons called it “ Weyd 
monat, because their beasts did then weyd in the medowes, 
that is to say, go to feed there, and hereof a medow is also 
in the Teutonicke called a weyd, and of weyd we yet te- 
tain our word wade, which we understand of going through 
watrie places, such as medowes are wont to be.” “ Weyd,” 
says Dr. Sayers, “is probably derived from weyden, to go 
about as if to pasture. It was also called Medemonath, 
Midsumormonath, and Braeckmonath, from the breaking 
up of the soil, from braecan, (Saxon) to break : it was like- 
wise termed Lida erra ; the word Lida, or litha, signifying 
in Icelandic, to move or pass over, may imply the sun’s 
passing its greatest height, and Lida erra, consequently, 
mean the first month of the sun’s descent. It is added, 
Lida has been deemed to signify smooth air.” 


June is certainly the month of leaves and flowers.—. 


Trees, hedges, gardens, and forest, all display their rich 
and bright foliage ; an emblem of the Christian who shines 
in the graces of the Spirit, whose leaf is green, and “his 
profession fair.” : 

But there is one flower which has imparted a pleasant 
association of ideas when this month is named,—the Rose 
of June, which reminds us instantly of a flower, “ the fair- 
est flower that blows,” I mean the Rose of Sharon, This 
matchless flower appears in every part of the sacred scrip- 
tures, first in the bud, then in the opening, and lastly full 
blown, exciting the continued admiration of all who see it 
with faith’s discerning eye. In Jesus the white and the 
red rose are united ; pure and without blemish the whiteness 
of his divinity appears ; rich and efficacious the sufferings 
of his humanity are displayed. “ Wherefore art thou red 
in thy apparel, and thy garments like him that treadeth in 
the wine-fat? I have trodden the wine-press alone, and of 
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the people there was none with me.” ‘The fragrance of 
this rose is peculiarly admirable and grateful. Pliny says 
that it does not delight in a rich soil, but thrives best in a 
dry one; and that those are of the sweetest smell which 
grow thus: ruderatum agrum amat, it loves rubbish ground, 
Such was that which was about the city of Sharon. How 
aptly does this refer to the Lord Jesus, of whom the propb- 
et remarks, “ He shall be as a root out of a dry ground,” 
and yet the rose from this dry and thirsty land has a fra- 
grance unrivalled, and has acquired a name which is above 
every name, and which is as ointment poured forth. 


‘* How sweet the name of Jesus sounds, 
In the believer's ear ! 

It sooths his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fear.” 


Notwithstanding the beauty and loveliness of this month, 
arising from the profusion of odoriferous and elegant flow- 
ers, there is one consideration that tends greatly to impress 
the mind with the uncertainty of all things human: I mean 
the action of the mower’s scythe, which “ sweeps the grass 
away.” The mowing season generally commences in this 
month, and reminds us that in the midst of life we are in 
death, The same eye that gazes with delight op the vari- 
egated flower-bed, may turn to another scene and behold a 
striking emblem of vast mortality. Hew many in their 
prime are cut off from the land of the living, not in the 
December of their decay, but in the June of their prime. 
O then let us be always ready! let us flee to the Son of 
God, that we may be made the righteousness ef God in 
him. Then shall we be secure, and safe, and may sing, 


“ Thy call I follow to the land unknown, 
I trust in Thee, and know in whom I trast, 
Or life or death is equal, neither weighs ; 
All weight in this, O let me live to Thee.” 


On the twenty-first of June is the summer solstice, or 
longest day: the sun now appears to be, for a few days, 
Mationary, after which it gradually declines. Hence Ma- 
ailius says, 

“ The line described, through Cancer's claws confines 


The utmost limits of the fatal sigus; 
16* 
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There, when the Sun ascends his greatest heigiit, 
In largest rounds he whirls the day and night; 
Pleas’d with his station, there he seems to stay, 
Nor lengthens much, nor much contracts, the day.”’ 


Life is a scene of constant expectation: we pant for 
spring, and long for summer, without reflecting that the 
longest midsummer’s day is a short solstitial point, and that 
we shall rapidly hasten to the autumn of our decline, and 
winter of our dissolution. Gloomy thought ! a thought from 
which we are soon relieved by the enlivening sentiment, 
dear to Christians indeed, though the sun of our health and 
our enjoyment on earth may decline and depart, yet we 
are hastening to a land where our sun shall never go down, 
where the Lord shall be our everlasting light, “ where’ey- 
erlasting spring abides, and never withering flowers.” 


THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


“ And they said one to another, goto, let us make brick, and burn 
them thoroughly. And they had brick for stone, and slime had they 
for mortar.—-And they said, go to, let us build us a city, and a tower, 
whose top may reach unto heaven; and let us make us a name, lest 
we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth.”’—Gen. 

xi. 3. 4. 


Mr. Fitzjames and his son Joseph. 


Mr. Fitzjames, (to his son.) Well! my dear boy, what 
are you regarding so earnestly ? 

Joseph. 1 was looking at a drawing of the Tower of 
Babel; it must have been very lefty. 

Fitzjames. No doubt, the builders designed it to be so; 
since they said, “let us build us a city, and a tower whose 
top may reach unto heaven.” 

Joseph. It was situated in the plain of Shinar, which, 
according to some writers, was a valley, along which ran 
the Tigris. “In the northern part of this valley,” says Dr. 
Wells, “that is in the parts of Mesopotamia, lying next the 
Tigris, we find in old writers both a city called Singar and 
also a mountain called Singaras, from which it is highly 
probable that the adjoining valley took the name of the 
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land of Shinar, or, as it may be otherwise spelled agree- 
ably to the Hebrew word, Singar. The city Singar is pla- 
ed by the ancients, not far from the mountains of Armenia, 
northward to the Persian Gulf, or at least, to the common 
channel of the Tigris and Euphrates.” 

Fitzjames. If my memory be correct, the same author 
observgs that, “ It is evident from the Scriptures that Babel 
was the same with the city of Babyion.” 

Joseph. Yes, Sir, he does, 

Fitzjames. Now then for your remarks on the celebra- 
ted Tower of Babel, which was erected on the plains of 
Shinar. 

Joseph. . The sacred historian does not say much con- 
cerning it, except that the design of the builders was to build 
a City and a Tower, whose top should reach unto heaven, 
that they might make to themselves a name, or, as my 
French Bible says, “ acquérons nous de la reputation,”* 

Fitzjames. It is evident, that their desire was vain glory : 
what will not men do to obtain the applause of the multi- 
tude! All are disposed to seek their own glory, and not the 
honour that cometh from God only. Where self-love pre- 
ponderates, no sacrifice is considered too great. The same 
motive influenced the Egyptian monarchs, in the eréctien of 
the famous Pyramids—but | interrupt you: proceed in your 
account of the Tower. 

Joseph, Having formed their plan, they next prepared 
their materials. They make bricks, and burn them thor- 
oughly. “ And they had brick for stone, and slime had they 
for mortar.” It is supposed that these bricks were burned, 
or, rather dried in the sun. “ Perhaps the greater part of 
the bricks that are used at this day in the East,” says Mr. 
Harmer, “ are only dried in the sun.” ‘The mortar used 
onthe occasion was bitumen, resembling pitch, which the 
earth throws out in various places. This “ Bitumen or As- 
phaltus is sometimes gathered under ground, in brittle mass- 
¢s, of a fat inflammable substance; sometimes like the pitch 
which distils from the pine tree, though generally bitumen 
boils up out of the earth, and swims on the surface of the 
water, like a black oil or scum, which thickens te a consist- 


“*Gain to ourselves some reputation or renown. ° 
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ency, after being exposed a little while to the air; and, in 
this form it is found in certain springs, and on the waters 
of the dead sea, and the Jake Asphaitites, which covers the 
ancient valley of Sedom.t” 

Fitzjames. Your account so far, is very interesting; I 
fear you cannot say much respecting the dimensions of this 
Tower. ° 

Joseph. No, Sir. All that I have read on the subject 
amounts to mere conjecture. Some think that the Tower 
of Belus, mentioned by Herodotus, was the Tower of Ba- 
bei, or a continuation of it, built upon the original founda- 
tion. Bochart asserts that it was the very same tower which 
was built there at the confusion of tongues. Atthe foyn- 
dation, it was a square of a furlong on each side, and consist. 
ed of eight towers, built one above the other, each of them 
measuring seventy-five feet high, and in them many great 
rooms, with arched roofs supported by pillars. Upon the 
top of the Tower was an Observatory, by the help of 
which, the Babylonians advanced their skill in astronomy. 
This tower was therefore at least 600 feet high, or nearly 
one-eighth of a mile. There are writers, however, who 
say that it was a mile in circumference, and the same in 
height.t 

itzjames. We may conclude, that its height was pro- 
digious ; for the expression, “ whose top may reach to the 
heavens,” signifies that it should be very conspicuous: s0 
that if the builders should be dispersed, it might afterwards 
serve as a land-mark to direct them in their return. 

Joseph. That, my dear papa, seems highly probable 
from the expression of Moses, “lest we be scattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth.” Whatever their de 
sign might be, it was frustrated by Him who sitteth in the 
heavens, and watches. the conduct of His creatures upon 
earth. “ The Lorp came down to see the Tower,” imply- 


t Pitch was used in building the castle at Tunbridge, no doubt on 
account of its great strength.” — Harmer. 
1 The cement used in the castle at Launceston, Cornwall, Eng. @> 
to have been poured into the interstices of the stones, having 
been previously heated by fire. 


t Prideaux’s Connections of Scripture. 
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ing the notice he took of their attempt. By confounding 
their language, he interrupted the work, and frustrated their 
desi 


Pitzjance. How easily God can disappoint the expecta- 
tions of his creatures. How soon he can humble the pride 
‘of a Nebuchadnezzar, and defeat the plots of an envious 
Haman. He does not send a thunderbolt from the skies, 
and lay the tower in ruins : but, he confounds their language. 
The unfinished tower remains for those who pass by to ex- 
claim, “these men began to build, and were not -able to 
finish.” 

Joseph. As Ihave often heard you say, the glory of 
God should be the motive and the rule of all our actions, 

Fitzjames. Yes, my dear son, “ Whatever we do, wheth- 
ef we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, we s!.ould do all 
to His glory.” 

Joseph. Profane history testifies, that only one language 
existed prior to the defeat of the builders of the Tower of 
Babel, “ at which time a multiplicity of tongues was intro- 
duced by the gods; whereupon wars ensued, and those 
whose speech happened to be intelligible to each other, 
joined company, and seized such countries. as they happened 
to light upon.” 

Fitzjames. These things confirm the Mosaic account ; 
and it is a satisfaction that travellers, ancieut and modern, 
not only throw light upon the Scriptures, but also become 
widences in itsfavour. The celebrated writers, Shuckford 
and Prideaux, have conferred a benefit on society, by their 
eeable works on the connexion of sacred and profane 

ry. 

Joseph. Allow me to add a pleasing observation which 
Tread the other day, that, “as the division of tongues at 

1, once introduced confusion, and was the means of 
tasting off the Gentiles from the knowledge of the true 
God; so the gift of tongues at Zion, on the day of pente- 
tost, was bestowed to bring them out of darkness into light, 
, destroy the veil which had been spread over all na- 


§ Doddridge. 
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Fitzjames, Very excellent and profitable indeed ; go on, 
my dear son, search the Scriptures, and pray that you may 


feel the importance, and taste the sweetness of diving” 


truth. 


“THOU GOD SEEST ME.” 


Sotemn thought! wherever we are, in whatever we en- 
gage, in secret or in public, we are under the constant and 
minute inspection of Jehovah. In vain we endeavor to cov- 
ceal our actions or intentions, for every thing is open to his 
view. Thought may be hidden from others, but not from 
Him. He knows the disposition and temper of every indi- 
vidual. Tl. envy that rankles in the breast; the anger 
that inflames the mind; the evil that lurks in the heart, are 
all before Him. The omniscience of God is a source of 
comfort to the sincere worshipper who approaches the 
throne of grace. Thou God seest my desires after thee, 
my sorrow for sin, my wish to love thee more : thou know- 
est all my sorrows, the enemies that oppress me, the tongue 
that defames me, the temptations that harass me, the fears 


that appal me. Thou knowest my habitation, my difficul-- 


ties my labors; and, blessed be thy name thou wilt hear my 
prayer and relieve my wants. But to the sinner, the omnis- 
cience of God is a terrible subject, adapted to torment and 
distract him: God looks upon him as he looked on the 
Egyptians, and troubles him ; writes his destiny before his 
eyes, “ Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, Thou art weighed 
in the balance, and art found wanting.” 

Thou God seest me. In all the engagements of this day, 
whether listening to His word, whether uniting in prayer, 
or joining in His praise, God has his eye upon me. With 
what seriousness, devotion, and sincerity, ought I to appeat 
before Him! Lord! cleanse the thoughts of my heart by 
the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, that I may perfectly love 
thee and worthily magnify thy holy name, through Jesvs 
Christ. 

Followed through every changing scene, 
With goodness all my days, 
Deny me not a heart to love, 
A tongue to speak thy praise. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE LATE EMPEROR ALEX- 
ee ANDER. 


Sane father of this Prince, the unfortunate Emperor 
Paul appears to have been really insane, He intended to 
have shut up all his unoffending family in prison; a fate 
which they averted only by sanctioning his deposition, after 
earnestly stipulating with the merciless conspirators for 
the preservation of his life. Alexander, from his earliest 
years, was remarkable for his respect and attachment to 
the persons entrusted with his education, and for his exem- 
plary conduct towards his mother, the Empress Maria, 
which truly deserved the name of filial piety, being in him 
a feeling next akin to religion; a holy flame which burnt 
with unvarying splendor from his childhood to his grave. 
It was but a few months before his death, that a young 
prince, who had treated his mother with disrepect, received 
orders to reside only in Moscow, under the special super-. 
itendence of Prince Golyzin, the military governor-gener- 
al,and of the guardians appointed for him, who were at 
the same time commanded to take the administration of 
lis property into their hands. Alexander not only treated 
his tutors with respect while under their care, but contin- 
ued through life to give them proofs of his gratitude and 
aflection. For Count Soltikofi the showed unabated ven- 
eration during his life, and in 1818 he followed his corpse, 
on foot and bare-headed, to the grave. The affability of 
Alexander has been much and justly celebrated ; for it was 
not that formal condescension which only seems to bend, 
but pure; unaffected good nature—the genuine offspring of 
a1 amiable disposition. No one ever understood better 
than he did how to confer a favor in a graceful manner ; 
ad to double the value of a.gift, by the manner in which 
twas bestowed. When he announced to the brave Kutu- 
sof his elevation to the rank of Prince of Smelensko, for 
his services during the campaign of 1812, against the 

tench, he'sent with his letter a most valuable jewel, taken 
the imperial crown, as a ‘tribute to the whe of a man 
by whom it had been so ably defended. He directed the 
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vacancy thus occasioned to be filled up with a small gold 
plate, on which was inscribed the name of Kutusoff. 
The hackney-coachmen in St. Petersburg do not «mach 
like to drive officers, and seldom let them get out ion 
their having paid them beforehand, or leaving something 
pledge. They do not object to letting other persons get 
out whenever they choose, and will even wait hours for 
them,. Alexander, who was generally dressed in a very 
plain uniform and a grey mantle, was walking one day on 
the English quay, when suddenly it began to rain very fast, 
and he would not step into a house. He accordingly seat- 
ed himself in the first drosche he found, and ordered the 
coachman to drive to the Winter Palace. As he passed by 
the senate house, the guard was called under arms, and the 
drums beat, The coachman looked, and said he supposed 
the Emperor was riding by the guard-house. “ You will 
see him very soon,” replied Alexander! They at last ar- 
rived at the Winter Palace, and Alexander, who had po 
money about him, ordered him to stop till he sent his fare 
down. “ No,” replied he, “you must leave me something 
jin pledge ; the officers have so often deceived me, so you 
ust leave me your mantle.” Alexander acquiesced, and 


 Meft it with him. He directly sent down one of his foot- 
~-inen with five and twenty rubles, to give them to the coach- 


man, to say that he had driven the Emperor, and to briny 
him the mantle. The footman did so; when instead of 
the coachman’s being glaf at the honor and the present, 
he laughed, and said, “ Do you think that I am so stupid? 
the mantle is worth more than twenty-five rubles: who 
knows what you mean? perhaps you want to steal it! No, 
that won’t do, and unless the gentleman whom I have driven 
comes himself, I shall not part with it.” Alexander had 
almost been obliged to go down himself, had not his chief 
coachwan happened to come by, who confirmed what the 
footman had said. The poor coachman was now almost 
out of his wits for joy. 

The High Chamberlain N** received from the Empero! 
Alexander a most beautiful star of the oyder of St, Av 
drew, set round with diamonds, which was valued at 
rubles. Being in pecuniary distress, he pledged it; 
after this there was a grand entertainment at couft, 
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N. could not appear without this star. _What embarrass- 
ment ! money was wanted, and the pawn-broker, an inex- 
orable man, would not part with the star for a quarter of 
an hour, unless it were properly redeemed, Now there 
was nobody that could help him out of this dilemma ,but 
the Emperor’s groom of the bed-chamber, who had in his 
possession two beautiful diamond stars, belonging to the 
Emperor, one of which was but lately finished, and had 
YG cost 50,000 rublés. The high chamberlain agedtdingly 
0 F  had recourse to him, and after many proweiaial the gen- 
fleman was persuaded by incessant entreaty, and promises 
of returning it safe to him again after thé entertainment, to 
éntrust itto him. N. accordingly made his appearance at 
Y § court with this star. Alexander soon perceived in the four 
eB larg@diamonds in the entre of the star, a great likeness 
Vitlv his own new star. He fixed his eyes several times on 
N., and at last said, “I am very much astonished to find 
you have a star which has a great likeness with one I just 
teceived from the jeweller. N., quite ornhnreearaal replied 
only by unmeaning compliments and bows. . The Emperor. 
% | more and more struck with @#fie great resemblance, at last. 
” F said to him, “ I downot knoW what to say, but I must tel 
you plainly that I almost believe that it is my star, the like>~ 
ness is so very remarkable?’ N.: at last humbly confessed 
how it happened, and offered to undergo any pUnishment, 
bal only begged that, he would have mercy upon the poor 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, who had suffered himself to 
ME be persuaded. “ Never mind,” replied the generous Alex- 
ander, “the crime is not so great that I cannot forgive it. 
But I cannot myself ‘wear it any more. I must therefore 

make you a present of it, on condition that I shall in future 
4 be safe from sa@ch appropriations.” 
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o Ix the town of Alyth, in Scotland, . there lately. lived a 


ian of much’ provincial celebrity, of the nameof James 






wl a findy. The originality of genius and eccentricity of char- 
nn ¥ which distinguished this remarkable person, have 
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been rare!y surpassed. Deprived at an early age of the 
use of his legs, he contrived, by dint of ingenuity, not only 
to pass his time agreeably, but to render himself a useful 
member of society. He soon displayed a taste for mechan- 
jeal pursuits, and‘contrived as a workshop a sort of circu 
Yar bed, the sides of which being raised about eighteen 
‘inches above the clothes, were employed as a platform for 
thes, table-vices, and cases fog tools of all kinds, 
for practical mechanics was universal. He was 
in all sorts of turning, and coustructed several very 
Slathes, as well as clocks, and musical instraments of 
ssCription, no less admired for the sweetness of their 
pe, than the elegance of their execution. He’ excelled, 
too, in the construction of optical instruments, and made 
some reflecting telescopes, the specula of which wefe not 
inferior to those finished by the most eminent Lendon at- 
tists. He suggested some important improvements in the 
machinery for spinning flax ; and was the first who made 
the wooden-jointed snuff-boxes, generally called the Lat- 
_»rencekirk boxes, some of which, fabricated by this self- 
a ht artist, were purchagg™ and sent as presents to the 
“Foyal family. To his other endowments he added an accu- 
~ yate knowledge of drawing and engraving, and in both 
these arts produced specimens of the highest excellence, 
This singular.man had acquired, by his ingenuity andin- 
dustry, an honorable independence, and died possessed of 
considerable property. From this brief history of James 
Sandy we may learn this very instructive lesson, that no 
difficulties‘are too great to be overcome by industry and 
perseverance, and that genius, though it should sometimes 
miss the distinction it deserves, will seldom fail to secure, 
unless by its own fault, competence and respectability. 
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The gainirg of reputation is but the revealing of our 
virtue and worth to the best advantage, 


large sail, which do often sink the vessel. 

















Great merit and high fame are like a high wind and @ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF LYING, 


BY MRS, OPIE. 
THE STAGE COACH. 


(Continued from page 161.) 


She did read, and with a shaking frame 5 but Tt wasnob. 
the false accusation of her husband, nor thedoss of the ex- 
pected partnership, that thus agitated her firm nerves; and 
firmer wind ; it was the painful conviction, that Annabel, by 
some means unknown to her, had been the cause of this 
mischief to her father ;—a conviction which considerably 
increased Burford’s agony, when she pointed out the@#pas- . 
sage in Sir James’s letter alluding to Annabel, who was 
immediately summoned, and desired to explain Sir James’s 
mysterious meaning. “ Dear me! papa,” cried she, chan- 
ging color, I am sure, if I had thought,—I am sure J could 
not think,—nasty, ill-natnred@old man! Iam sure l-only 
said—” “But what dé say?” cried her agitated 
father. —“ T can explain all,” said his mother, who had en- 
tered uncalled for, and read the letter. She then repeated 
what Annabel -had told, but softening it as much as she 
could ; however, she told enough to show the agonizing’ 
parents that their child was not only the cause of disap- 
pointment and disgrace to them, but a mean, vain-glorious, 
and Gespicable liar! “The only amends which you can 
‘now make us,” said Burford, “is tostell the whole truth, 
uthappy child ! and then we must-see what can be done; 
for my reputation must be cleared, even at the painful ex- 
pense of cxponpe you.” Nof was it long before the mor- 
tified Annabel "with a heart awakened to contrition by her 
mother’s gentle reproofs, and tender teachings of a 

r’s love, made an ample confession of all that had 

the stage coach; on hearing which, Burford in- 

stantly resolved to set off for London. But how was he to 
get thither? He had no money ; as he had recently been 
sbliged:to pay some debts of his still thoughtless and extrav- 
mother; nor could he bear to borrow of his neighbor 
t lie was afraid he might be for some time unable to 
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return. ‘ Cruel, unprincipled girl!” cried he, as he paced 
their little room in agony ; “see to what misery thou hast 
reduced thy father! However, I must go to London imme- 
diately, though it be on foot.”2—“ Well, really, I don’t see 
any.very great harm in what the poor child did,” eried his 
mother, distressed at seeing Annabel’s tears. “ It was very 
trying to her to be reproached with her father’s bankruptcy 
and. her fallen fortunes; and it was very natural for her to 
say what she did.”—“ Natural!” exclaimed the indignant 
mother ; “ natural for my child to utter falsehood on false- 
hood, and at the instigation of a mean vanity! Natural for 
my child to shrink from the avowal of poverty, which was 
unattended with disgrace ! Oh! make us not more wretched 
« the were before, by trying to lessen Annabel’s fauits in 
“WierioWn eyes! Our only comfort is the hope that she is ashe- 
* - med of herself.” ‘ But neither her shame nor her penitence,” 
cried Burford, “ will give me the quickest means of repairing 
the effects of her error.. However, as I cannot ride, I must 
walk to London ;” while his wife, alarmed at observing the 
dew of weakness which stood@pon his brow, and the faint 
flush which overspread his cheek, exclaimed, “ But will not 


writing to Sir James be sufficieat ?”-—“ No. My appearaace . 


will corroborate my assurances too well, The only writing 
necessary will be a detail from Annabel of all that passed in 
the coach, and a confession of her fault.” “What! exact from 
your child such a disgtaceful avowal, William!” cried the an- 
gry grandmother.—* Yes; for it is a punishment due tovher 
transgression ; and shesmay think herself happy if its con- 
sequences end here.” Here’s a fuss, indeed, about a lit- 
tle harmless puffing and white lying !”—“ Harmless!” re 
plied Burford, in a tone of: indignation, while his wife 
exclaimed, in the agony of a wounded spirit, Oh ! mother, 
mother! do not make us@@plore, more Ahan we already do, 
that fatal hour when we consented to surrender our ae 
duties at the call of compassion for your sorrows, 

trusted the care of our child’s precious sou! to your errone- 
ous tenderness! But, I trust, that Annabel deeplysfeels 
her sinfulness, and that the effects of a mistaken education 
may have been counteracted in time. Je 


The next day, haying procured the necessary document, 


_Srom Annabel, Burford set off on his journey, intending to 
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travel occasionally on the tops of coaches, being well aware 
that he was not in a state of health to walk the whole way. 

In the meanwhile, Sir James Alberry, the London mer- 
chant, to whoim®poor Burford was then Sabet Bee long 
and difficult journey, was beginning to suspect that he had 
acted hastily ; and; perhaps, unjustly. He had written. his 
distressing letter in the moments of his first, indignation, on 


hearing’ the statement of the two creditors; and he had 

e written itjunder their dictation ; and, as the per- 

son Who en to be admitted into partnership 
urford’ 







with him ha to call at the same time, and had taken 
advantage o s supposed delinquency, he had, with- 
out further hesitation, granted his request. But as Sir 
James, though a rash, was a kind-hearted man, when I 

ii feelings had subsided, the rebound of al: in 
favor of the poor accused; and he reproached hi for 
having ced and punished a supposed culprit, before 
he was evémheard in his de herefore, having invi- 
ted Burford’s “aecusers to inner, he dismissed 
them as soon as he Could, af in search of his wife, 
wishing, but not expecting, his hasty proceeding to receive 
the approbation of her candid spirit and discriminating 
judgment. “ What is all this?” cried Lady Alberry, whe ee 











he had done speaking. “Ts it possible that, on the evi- ~ 


dence of these two men, who have shown themselves invet- 
erate enemies of the peor bankrupt, you have broken yours 
promise to"him, and pledged it t ”— Yes; and 
my letter to Burford is gop shown it t 
you before it went; but could not 
é:; told these falseh on her edu- 
ion.” “ True, Jane ; Pp, you know, 
by that paragon, her mother, rong.” “No; 
she was brought up by that er grandmother, 
who is not likely, I fear, ever t, Had her pious 
mother’educated her, I should ' een sure that Anna- 
bel d could not have told a lie. However, I shall 
s6¢ and ititerrogate the accusers. Yn the meanwhile I must 
your excessive precipitancy.” |. 
y Alberry was g@ woman who scrupulously per- 
fier religious and midral duties, she was, conse- 
Ways observant of that holy command, “ not to 
17* i 
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take up a reproach against her neighbor.” She was, there- 
fore, very unwilling to believe the truth of this charge 
against. Burford; and thought that it was more likely an ill 
educated girl should tell a falsehood, whieh had also, per- 
haps, been magnified by involuntary exaggeration, than that 
the husband of such a woman as Anna Burford should be 
the delinquent which his old creditors-described him to, be. 
For she had in former days been thrown into society With 
Burford’s wife, and had felt attracted towards het) By the 
strongest-of all sympathies, that of nity om th 
ibjects most connected with our welfa bre, and hereaf- 
ter§. those sympathies which can convert Strangers inte 
fiends, and draw tliem together in the enduring ties of 
ure, Christian love, “No, no,” said she to herself; “the 
sloved husband of such a woman cannot be,a villain; 
she awaited, with benevolent impatience, the arrival of 
expected guests. , 
_. They came, accompami Charles DanvéiFA nnabel’ 
‘young fellow travel! nephew tovone of thems 
© in drawing from them ar 
exact detail of all that ha ed. “ And this girl, you 
Say, was a forward, doncolddlc-aaeap being, full of herself 








Yes,” replied one of the old men, “ it was quite a comedy 

"to look ather and hear her!” “But what says my young 

friend?” “The same. She is very pretty ; but a model of 

_ affectation, boastinggsand vanity. Now she was hanging 

her head on one gif poking languishingiy with her 

i ély, as I thought, talked of 

Sression*of angry mortifica- 
Bld scarcely help laughi 

Nay, I do assure yor mued, “ that had we been left 

ve been made the confidant 

@iphed deeply once, and 
A did not think it a dangerous 
















of her love affairs; 
me, with an affected 
thing to have a too suse 
after the manner of Annabel, both the old men ex 
“Admirable ! that is she to the life! I think that I s 
and bene ber 1? - * But, I dare say,” said Lady 
gravely, “ that you paid hergeompliments, and 
admire her notwithstanding.” “TI own it; for how 






ind her accomplishments ; in short, the creature of vanity.” © 


seman sa 





eptible heart?” As he saith this 
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refuse the incense which every look and gesture demanded ?” 
« A principle of truth, young man, would have enabled you 
to do it. What a fine lesson it would be, for poor flattered 
women, if we could know how meanly men think of us, 
even when they flatter us the most.” “ But dear Lady Al- 
berry, this girl seemed to me a mere child, a coquette of 
the nursery; still, had she been older, her evident vanity 
would have secured me against her beauty.” “You are 
mistaken, Charles; this child is almost seventeen. But 
now, gentlemen, as just men, I appeal to. you all, whether 
it is not more likely that this vain-glorious girl told lies, 
than’ that her father, the husband of one of the best of wo- 
men, should be guilty of the grossest dishonesty?” 1 
tonfess, Jane, that you have conyinced me,”’said Sir 
mes ; but the two creditors orly frowned, and spoke net, 
“But consider,” said this amiable adyoeate, “if an 
habitation was so beautiful, was it not inconsistent with her 
boasting propensities that she should not choose to be set 
down at it? And if her fi still had carriages and ser- 
vants, would they not have been sent to meet her? And if 
he were really rich, would she have been allowed to travel 
alone in a stage coach? «Impossible ; and I conjure you to 
suspend your severe judgment of an Unforttnate map, till 
you have sent some one to see how he really lives.” 

“T am forced to return to Wynstaye to-morrew,” growl- 
ed’ out Charles’s uncle ; “therefore, suppose I go myself.” 
“We hadifixed to go into Wales ourselves next week,” re- 
plied Lady Alberry, “on a visit to a friend who lives not 
far'from Wynstaye. Therefore, what say you, Sir James? 


Had we not.better go with our friend? For if you have 
‘done poor Burford injustice, the ou make him re 
aration, and in person, the better.” ‘To this proposal Sir 
James gladly assented ; and off for Wales the next 


day, accompanied by thé ancle the nephew. 
(To be concluded.) ~ 














Natural Theology. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY, 


OR EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, COLLECTED 
FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE. 


OF MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENT IN THE HUMAN FRAME. 


THE RIBS. 


Tue reciprocal enlargement and contraction of the chest 
to allow for the play of the lungs, depends upon a simple 
yet beautiful mechanical contrivance, referable to the struct 
ure of the bones which inclose it. The ribs are articulated 
to the back bone, or rather to its side projections, obliquely ; 
that is, in their natural position they bend or slope from 
the place of articulation downwards. But the basis upon 
which they rest at this end being fixed, the consequence of 
the obliquity, or the inclination downwards, is, that, when 
, they come to move, whatever pulls the ribs upwards, neces- 

sarily, at the same time, draws them outs and that, whilst 
the ribs are brought to a right angle with the spine behind, 
the sternum, or part of the chest to which they are attached 


in front, is thrust forwerd, The simple action, therefore, — 


of the elevating muscles does the business; whereas, if the 
ribs had been articulated with the bodies of the vertebre at 
right angles, the cavity of the thorax could never have been 
further enlarged by a change of their position. Mf each rib 
had been a rigid, bone, articulated at both ends to ‘fixed 
bases, the whole chest had been immovable. Keil! has ob- 
served, that the breast-bone, in an easy inspiration, is ‘thrust 
out one tenth of an ineh; and he calculates that this, added 
to what is gained to the space within the chest by the flat- 
tening or descent of the diaphragm, leaves room for forty- 
two cubic inches of air to"enter at every drawing in of the 
breath. When there is a necessity for a deeper and more 
laborious inspiration, the enlargement of the capacity of the 
chest may be so increased by effort, as that the Jungs may 
be distended with seventy or a hundred such cubic inches« 
The thorax, says Schelhammer, forms a kind of bellows, 
such as neyer have been, nor probably-will be, made by apy” 


artificer. ‘ 
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THE KNEE-PAN. 


The.patella, or knee-pan, is a curious little bone ; in its 
form and office unlike any other bone of the body. It is 
circular ; the size of a crown piece; pretty thick ; a little 
convex on both sides, and covered with a smooth cartilage. 
It lies upon the front of the knee; and the powerful tendons 
by which the leg is brought forward, pass through it (or 
rather it makes a part of their continuation) from their ori- 
gin in the thigh to their insertion in the tibia.” It protects 
both the tendon and the joint from amy injury which either 
might suffer, by the rubbing of one against the other, or 
by the pressure of unequal surfaces. It also gives to the 
tendons a very considerable mechanical advantage by al- 
tering the line of their direction, and by advancing it further 
out fromthe centre of motion ; and this upon the principles 
of the resolution of force, upon which principle all machine- 
ry is founded. These are its uses. But what is most ob- 
servable in it is, that it appears to be supplemental, as it 
were, to the frame ; added, as it should almost seem, after- 
ward ; not quite necessary, but very convenient. It is sep- 
arate from the other bones ; that is, it is not connected with 
any other bones by the common mode of union. It is soft, 
or hardly formed, in infancy ;.and produced by an ossifica- 
tion, of the inception or progress of which, no account 
can be given from the structure or exercise of the part. 


THE SHOULDER-BLADE. 


The shoulder-blade is, in some material respects, a very 
singular bone : it appearing to be made so expressly for its 
own purpose, and so independently of every other reason. 
In such quadrupeds as have no collar-bones, which are by 
far the greater number, the shoulder-blade has no bony 
communication with the trunk, either by a joint, or process, 
orin any other way. It does not grow to, or out of, any 
other bone of the trunk. It does not apply to any other 
bone of the trunk (I know not whether this be true of any 
second bone in the body, except perhaps the os hyoides.) 
In sirictness, it forms no part of the skeleton. It is bedded 
in the flesh, attached only to the muscles. It is no other 
than afoundation bone for the arm, laid in, separate, as it 


were, and distinct, from the general ossification. The lower 
ae 
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limbs connect themselves at the hip with bones which form 
part of the skeleton; but this connection, in the upper limbs, 
being wanting, a basis, whereupon the arm might be articu- 
lated, was to be supplied by a detached ossification for the 
purpose, 

JOINTS. 


The above are a few examples of bones made remarkable 
by thei: configuration: but to almost all the bones belong 
joints ; and in these, still more clearly than in the form or 
shape of the bones themselves, are seen both contrivance 
and contriving wisdom. Every joint is a curiosity, and is 
algo strictly mechanical. There is the hinge joint, and the 
mortice and tenon joint; each as manifestly such, and’as 
accurately defined, as any which can be produced out of a 
cabinet-maker’s shop. And one or the other prevails, as 
either is adapted to the motion which is wanted: e. g.a 
mortice and tenon, or ball and socket joint, is not required 
at the knee, the leg standing in need only of a motion back- 
ward and forward in the same plane, for which a hinge joint 
is sufficient : a mortice and tenon, or bal] and socket joint, is 
wanted at the hip, that not only the progressive step may be 
ee for, but the interval between the limbs may be en- 

arged or contracted at pleasure. Now observe what would 
have been the inconveniency, i. e. both the superfiuity and 
the defect of articulation, if the case had been inverted; 
if the ball and socket joint had been at the knee, and the 
hinge joint at the hip. The thighs must have been kept 
constantly together, and the legs have been loose and strad- 
dling. There would have been no use that we know of, in 
being able to turn the calves of the legs before ; and there 
would have been great confinement by restraining the mo- 
tion of the thighs to one plane. The disadvantage would 
not have been less, if the joints at the hip and the knee had 
been both of the same sort ; both balls and sockets, or both 
hinges: yet why, independently of utility, and of a Creator 
who consulted that utility, should the same bone (the thigh 
bone) be rounded at one end and channelled at the other? 


HINGE JOINT, 


The hinge joint is not formed by a. bolt passing through 
the two parts of the hinge, and thus keeping them in their 
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plaggs;@but by a different expedient. A strong, tough, 

ment-like membrane, rising from the receiving bones, 
and inserted all ,ound the received bones a little below 
their heads, incloses the joint on every side. This mem- 
brane ties, confines, and holds the ends of the bones to- 
gether ; keeping the corresponding parts of the joint, i. e. 
the relative convexities and concavities, in close application 
to each other. 


BALL AND SOCKET JOINT. 


For the ball and socket joint, beside the membrane al- 
ready described, there is in some important joints, as an 
additional security, a short, strong, yet flexible ligament, 
inserted, by one end into the head of the ball, by the other 
into the bottom of the cup; which ligament keeps the two 
parts of the joint so firmly in their place, that none of the 
motions which the limb naturally perfo: as, none of the jerks 
and twists to which it is ordinarily liable, nothing less in- 
deed than the utmost and most unnatural violence, can pull 
them asunder. It is hardly indeed imaginable, how great a 
force is necessary, even to stretch, still more to break, this 
ligament ; yet so flexible is it, as to oppose no impediment 
to the suppleness of the joint. By its situation also, it is 
inaccessible to injury from sharp edges. As it cannot be 
ruptured, such is its strength; so it cannot be cut, except by 
an accident that would sever the limb. If I had been per- 
mitted to frame a proof of contrivance, such as might satisfy 
the most distrustful inquirer, I know not whether I could 
have chosen an example of mechanism more unequivocal, or 
more free from objection, than this ligament. Nothing can 
be more mechanical ; nothing, however subservient to the 
safety, less capable of being generated by the action of the 
jomt. I would particularly solicit the reader’s attention to 
this provision as it is found in the head of the thigh bone ; 
to its strength, its structure, and its use. It is an instance 
upon which I lay my hand. One single fact, weighed bya 
mind in earnest, leaves oftentimes the deepest impression. 

or the purpose of addressing different understandings and 
different apprehensions, for the purpose of sentiment, for 
purpose of exciting admiration of the Creator’s works, 

we diversify our views, we multiply examples ; but, for the 
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purpose of strict argument, one clear instance is gpffigient: 
and not only sufficient, but capable perhaps of generating a 
firmer assurance than what can arise from a divided atten- 
tion. 


—_—_ 


HE WAS BUT A MAN. 


Tue effect of a word upon the young mind is often im- 
portant and enduring. This may encourage those who have 
intercourse with the young, to drop a word, not knowing 
but its.influence may be highly beneficial ; and, Mr. Editor, 
I don’t suppose I can drop a word any where with such 
probability,of usefulness, as if I drop it in the Guardian and 
Monitor, because it will then meet the eye, and ear, and 
perhaps the heart of thousands. 

Those who are earnest in the vork of education, must 
have observed the different effects: which the contemplation 
of excellence has upon the young. Sometimes it stimulates, 
urges the mind to aim high, and strive to excel the most ex- 
cellent. On other minds, any thing highly excellent is hurt- 
ful; it seems to daunt the timid, and make them say, “1 
can never do like that.” This is an alarming symptom, 
which should be laboriously counteracted, as it tends tow- 
ards that paralyzing issue, “I will not try, for I know! 
cannot.” 

As there is nothing like an instance, either for illustra 
tion or for stimulus, I will tell a little anecdote which re- 
gards myself; and which had great influence, in putting 
down for ever all those timid apprehensions, which tend to 
repress exertion, and discountenance that emulation which, 
fired by good example, so much serves to rouse our faculties, 
and urge them to victorious efforts. ; 

When I was quite a lad, early in my apprenticeship, aim- 
ing to become an artist, I and my elder brother, were look- 
ing over some admirable engravings, some of the best works 
of Bartolozzi. He said braggingly, “ but I intend to beat 
him.” This sounded almost sacrilegious in my ears, hay- 
ing been accustomed to regard that engraver as having €* 
celled all in his way. 1 replied, “ it is impossible to bes! 
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Bartolozzi, you know.” “Why so,” said he, “ he was but 
aman.” ‘The speech was short, but the sentiment was 
weighty. It destroyed in a moment all that fascination 
which had blinded me, to suppose that the attaining of cer- 
tain excellencies was impossible. It made me resolve that 
I would do as well myself. Why not! Without carrying 
the comparison to any length which might be inconvenient, 
I may say, that such eminence as I may have attained to, 
may be greatly traced to the sudden, but forcible impres- 
sion of that weighty sentiment. 

Now supposing, that among the many who will read this 
paper, some may be of a disposition equally timid; nay, 
fearing, as J do, that some may even shelter indolence un- 
der the exeuse of inability, I beg leave to urge upon their 
young minds this undeniable truth, that what has been done, 
may be done again. Why should not you do that, and bet- 
ter too ; for you see that it is not quite perfect, ° 

When a child goes to the exhibition, and sees drawings, 
paintings, and statues, so admirable ; or contemplates any 
of the surprizing inventions now in use, the canal with its 
aqueducts and locks, or the steam-engine with its varied 
operations, the sensation of despondency is apt to come 
over the mind, the thoughtful mind I mean; for some chil- 
dren are never affected beyond the expression of “ O how 
pretty!” “O dear, how wonderful!” While others set 
their little wits to work, to conceive how it was done, or 
how something like it, or better still might be effected, 
When such a feeling rises, it were a pity it should be damp- 
ed by the very excellence which ought to alfure it forward. 
Don’t be disheartened, my brave fellow ; but recollect, that 
he who did it was hut a man; and, by and by, you.will be 
vee too; and if you take pains, may do better even than 
that, 

Do you contemplate the discoveries of Copernicus, see 
him tracing the heavenly bodies in their orbits ;—or read 
the works of Newton, weighing the planets, measuring the 
universe, splitting the sun-beam, or tracing the chronology 
of obscure ages ;—or of Franklin, robbing the muttering 

nder of its terrors ; of Washington redeeming. the liber- 
ties of his country ;—Do you study Euclid, and wonder a 
Archimedes : are you charmed with Homer ;,.or exalted to 

Vol. X. No. 5. 18 
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the empyrean with Milton? Which of these honorable 
names excites, which of them repels your ardor. Cheer np 
and proceed—which ever it be, he was but a man. 

But it is the regions of goodness which you have to ex- 
plore. You traverse the dreary prison with Howard, and 
rejoice at every instance in which he smoothed the brow of 
misery, or wiped the tear of unavailing anguish, wandering 
in inhospitable deserts to attain his benevolent object—you 
are*fired by the.energies of Whitefield; the successful la- 
bors of Wesley; the ardor of Martyn and Mills, exceeding 
that of the burning climes through which they passed. Or 
you are smitten with some nearer and better k.1own benev- 
olence ; some one, whom, at a shorter distance you vene- 
rate, having personal knowledge of his virtues. Keep yéur 
eye upon such a character, mark his progress, well examine 
bis motives, trace him to his divine Master’s feet, ascribing 
all‘to his assistance, devoting all to his glory. Then pray 
for grace to imitate this living model of goodness : however 
brilliantly he may shine, he is but aman, That same Jesus 
who fits him for service, may prepare you also. He who 


fills the man you admire, has grace sufficient for all your 
oceasions. He can make you more excellent, more useful, 
more humble, although but a man, although yet but a boy.. 

I cannot pass over the female portion of my readers ; ca- 
pable as they are of an appropriate ambition, able to shine 
each in her smaller circle, as a daughter, a sister, and pot 
sibly in a as a wife, a mother, and the mistress of a fam- 


ily; and liable too, by natural modesty and timidity, to fear, 
lest the excellénce you contemplate, is by yourselves unat- 
tainable. Let me ask you why? That living model of fe- 
male excellence, whom you most admire, is but a woman. 
Should your attention be caught by the well earned hon- 
ors of some whose names have become dear to the public; 
do not despair of similar excellence, should providence call 
you out to such exertions. Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. More, Miss 
Hamilton, Miss Edgeworth, and many others, are names 
which must a'ways be mentioned with grateful delight. Yet, 
as they were but women, to range by the side of them is not 
— even for you. * 
ut your feelings are rather touched by some more pri- 
vate’excellence, who is, in that case, a more appropriate ob- 
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ject of imitation, for one of your age and sex. If her sweet- 
ness of temper, her adroitness of management, her evident 
usefulness in training up her little ones, or her persuasive 
influence of character on all around, seem to you as inimit- 
able, as they are lovely; I would gently say, try. The 
power of perceiving such excellence, the feeling which ap- 
proves it, and the wish to be something similar, will go far 
towards your success, Remember, she is but a woman ; 
and determine, by divine assistance, to shine also in your 
sphere, when you too, become awoman. Meanwhile, train 
up all your principles, feelings, and habits, towards that an- 
imating point ; by beginning now, before you are a woman, 
while yet only a child, you may make yourself lovely, use- 
fal, and excellent. Ask your father, your mother especial- 
ly, your sister, your brother, if it is not in your power to 
render yourself sweetly important to their comfort, their 
every day happiness. The.domestic circle is a woman’s 
proper sphere of usefulness and honor ; and she will never 
shine, but as a meteor, unless she glows with mild radiance 
there, .- 

I think the principle may be carried higher, carried into 
those regions of spiritual improvement, and everlasting ex- 
cellence, which may end in our shining as the syn, in the 
kingdom of our Father above. 

We are apt, when we mention Abraham, merely to won- 
der at his strong faith ; or we follow David only to admire, 
while the man after God’s own heart restrains his passions 
over Saul, though in his power ; gives.them a right direction 
when infidel Goliath blasphemes ; or raises them to their 
divinest pitch; when, as the sweet Psalmist of Israel, he 
sings to his dulcet harp the praises of Jehovah. We follow 
Paul in all his energetic course admiring ; we see John the 
beloved disciple, leaning on the Saviour’s breast, or in Pat- 
mos, rapt in vision, seeing things which are invisible. We 
contemplate these divine heroes at too great a distance, as 
inimitable. But why so? or, which of them? He was but 
4 man, may apply to them every one, True, grace abound- 
ed towards him, speak of which you will: true, the power 
of God supported him, This, however, should not damp 
us, but encourage our hopes, while aiming at similar emi- 
#ence in. usefulness and in piety. Let us hear him who was 
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the source of their excellencies, whisper to us, “ My grace 
is sufficient for thee, my strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness, 

Should such high characters seem too far above the imi- 
tation of youth, should the saying concerning each, he was 
but a man, fecl to such, as if it were presuming, I would 
then add, Timothy who knew so well the Holy Scriptures, 
was but a child ; Samuel when called of God, and set up 
- for’a prophet, was a lad only ; and she who was the means 
of restoring Naaman’s health, and perhaps of saving his sons, 
was only a little maid. 


FISHING IN THE EAST INDIES. 


Encutsu fishermen will feel some surprise on perusing 
the subjoined extracts from Bishop Heber’s travels : 
“ June 27.—We passed to my surprise, a row of no less 


4» than nine or ten large and very beautiful otters, tethered, 


with straw collars and long strings to bamboo stakes ‘on the 
bank. Some were swimming about at thefull extent of their 
strings, 6¥ lying half in and half out of the water; others 
were rolfing themselves in the sun on the sandy bank, utter- 
ing a shrill whistling noise as ifin play. I was told that 
most of the fishermen in this neighborhood kept one or 
more of these animals, who were almost as tame as dogs, 
and of great use in fishing, sometimes driving the shoals m- 
to the nets, sometimes bringing out the larger fish with theit 
teeth.. I was much pleased and interested with the sight. It 
has always been a fancy of mine that the poor creatures 
whom we waste and persecute to death for no cause but the 
gratification of our cruelty, might by reasonable treatment 
be made the sources of abundant amusement and advantage 
to us. The simple Hindoo shows here a better taste and 
judgment than half the otter-hunting and badger-baiting gen- 
try of England.”—pp. 119—120. wi 
Again : , 
“ The fish were the inhabitants of a large pool, close to 
castle hill, which appeared, in the rains, to cover 
eighty acres, being then supplied from the Bunass river. 


* 
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usually retained its. water all the year, but this cruel season 
had already brought it very low, and ina month more they 
calculated that it would be quite dry. Accordingly all 
hands were now at work to catch the fish while they were 
~yet alive ; and people from the whole country round about 
had assembled either for this purpose or to purchase them 
—a very large ‘ rooee,’ being to be had for a single pice. 
Captain Gerard, an engineer officer who met me here, went 
to see the chase, and said it was very curious. The fish 
were pursued in the shallow muddy water with sticks, spears, 
and hands, in all directions ; but there was little execution 
done, till four Bheels, in the service of the Oodeypoor goy- 
ernment, made theireappearance. The rabble were then 
driven away ; and these savages with their bows.and arrows, 
wade in a few hours that havoc among the fish which produ- 
ced such plenty in the camp—singling out the largest, and 
striking them with as much certainty as if they had beeu 
sheep in a fold. * ° ? 

Their bows were of split bamboos, very simply made, 
but strong and elastic ; more so, I think, than those of buf- 
falo-horn, which are generally used in Hindostan. They 
were about four feet six inches Jong, and formed like 
those of Europe. The arrows were also of bamboo, with. 
an iron head coarsely made, and a long single barb. Those 
intended for striking fish had this head so contrived as to 
dip off from the shaft when the fish was struck, but to re- 
main connected with it by a long line, on the principle of 
the harpoon. The shaft in consequence, remained as a 
float on the water, and not only contributed to weary out 
the animal, but showed his pursuer which way he fled, apd 
thus enabled him to seize it.” 


RESIGNATION. 


_ “The most remarkable and astonishing instance of res- 
ignation Lever remember to have met with,” says Toplady, 
“is to be found in Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray.— 
When his illustrious pupil, (the duke of Burgundy, if I mis- 
take not,) lay dead in his coffin, and the nobles of his court, - 
18* 
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in all the pomp of silent sadness, stood weeping around, the 
archbishop came into the apartmeni, and having fixed his 
eyes for some time on the corpse, broke out, at length, in 
terms to this efiect: “There lies my beloved prince, for 
whom my affection was equal to the tenderest regard of the 
fenderest parent. Nor was my affection lost ; he loved me 
in return; with the ardor of a son. There he lies——and 
all: my worldly happiness lies dead with him. But, if the 
turning of a straw would call him back to life, I would not, 
for ten thousand worlds, be the turner of that straw in op 
position to the will of God.’ ” 


—— . 


* LETTER FROM REV. MR. BREWER, 


Now Missionary in Greece,.to the Readers of the Guar- 
dian and Monitor. 


Tue following address to our youthful readers, comes from their 
old and constant friend, Mr. Brewer, now a missionary in Greece. 
Mr. Brewer, as many of them will remember, continued for some time 
the Editor of the Guardian and Monitor; and the care which be has 
ever taken to bear on his heart and memory, the recollection of his 
former readers, even while engaged in the arduous duties of a mis- 
sicnary ina foreign land, can not fail of gaining him their respect 
and esteem. He brings to them an appeal io behalf of the fatherless 
and motherless children ia Greece, which belongs appropriately te 
them, and which they will sureiy take pleasure in obeying to the ex- 
tent of their power. At the same time let Mr. Brewer’s testimony 45 
to the privileges and blessings which they enjoy in comparison with 
other youth in other countries, spur them on to a better improvement 
of their advantages. 


Matra, Jan. 9, 1828. 
Mr. Warrine,— 

My Dear Sir,—No one can be more sensible than your- 
self, what great additions ‘have been made within the last 
thirty years to the stock of Juvenile Literature. Instead of 
those unmeaning and silly tales still within the recollection 
6f fathers ‘and mothers, an hundred little volumes, rich with 
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every species of instruction, and highly attractive in style, 
may now be found in the nursery library. 
To your favored youthful readers, it will, I trust, be grat- 
ifying to learn, that the English and American mission pres- 
ses here, are fast pouring these fertilizing streams upon the 
long barren wastes of Greece. It has been my privilege, 
during several of the past months, from this source to put 
into circulation among Greek children, besides many cop- 
ies of the New Testament, hundreds of such books as the 
Dairyman’s Daughter, the Young Cottager, Little Henry 
and his Bearer, Life of David, Life of Joseph, &. I re- 
member a little groupe being much affected, on my telling 
them, that I had heard the writer of the first of these had 
just gone up to heaven, to meet there his dear young friends. 
We have also translated and published Dr. Watts’ Cate- 
chisms for children. I am sorry to say, that as yet, of one 
class of books we are almost entirely destitute. While we 
have good translaters of prose, there is ne one who can give . 
us good translations of poems and hymns for youthful minds. j 
Indeed it wants original writers, and such as are rarely 
found to give us poetry in that inimitable style of Dr. Watts, 
in his Divine Songs for children. 
At Syra, I saw a lady, a sister of Theophilus, one of the 
) Professors in the late College at Haivali, who, besides sev- 
| eral original pieces, has given to the public a translation of 
; Letters from a Father to a Daughter. 1 took the liberty of 
) suggesting to her, the desirableness of Hymns for children. 
) If the labors of missionaries shall be blessed, as we may 
hope they will, hereafter some may be found whose hearts 
may be touched with piety as well as lips with poetic fire, 
to supply this want. 
Much has been given by the youth in America, from their 
little earnings and savings, to send the means of instruction 
toheathen children among the Western Indians, the Sand- 
wich Islands, and in India. I hope they will add something 
for the poor Greek children, many of whom I have 
seen lately, without father or mother, or scarcely any thing 
oe of others too there are who have.a scan- 









y y of fo@d and clothing, and would gladly attead 
) if they: but a trifle to pay for their tuition, 
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In all places where missionaries go, whether among 
Greeks, or Jews, or Pagans, it is easy with a little mon- 
ey to establish schools. How noble an opportunity have 
the children and youth of our happy land, to giadden the 
heart of many a little homeless wanderer, with the means 
of subsistence, and the light of knowledge, here, and 
through the blessing of God, with the joys of Paradise 
hereafter. 

Wishing you great success in your labors to impress 
the holy truths of the gospel, on both old and young, 
I remain, Dear Sir, yours with Christian regard, 

JOSIAH BREWER. 


, 
Sein 


ST, AUGUSTINE’S HATRED OF DETRACTION. 


He constantly practised hospitality ; and at table encour- 
aged reading or argument; and as his spirit, ever humble 
and tender since his conversion, could not bear the too 
fashionable mode of detraction and slander, he had a dis- 
tich written on his table, which intimated that whwever 


attacked the characters of the absent were to be excluded.. 


Nor was he content with a formal declaration ; he seriously 
warned his guests to abstain from defamation. “On one 
occasion,” says his biographer, “ some bishops, his intimate 
friends, breaking this rule in conversation, he at length was 
so much roused as to say, that either those lines must be 
erased from the table, or he himself would rise from the 
midst of the meal, and go into his bed-chamber ; and of this 
I and others who were present, are witnesses.” 


— 
HOW TO BEAR AN INSULT. 


A person having behaved very rudely to Mr, Boswell, he 
went to Dr. Johnson and talked of it in a serious manner; 
but Dr. Johnson only laughed, and said, “ Consider, Sir, 
how insignificant this will appear twelve months hence.” 
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Howard's Opinion of Swearers. 


FRUGALITY. 


The man who never enjoys the present, draws a bill on 
futurity that may not be honored, and thus he may become 
as destitute as if he had accumulated no resources. 

True frugality will not be avaricious. The miser rendets 
all his labors fruitless. Means never to be used are means 
without an end or object. 


_—— 


WHAT ALL CAN DO. 


Our returns are very unsuitable to the mercies we@%e- 
ceive. Our all is little, our best is defiled. But I know ~ 
what it is, when I have been greatly obliged to an earthly 
friend, to be glad if I can do any thing, and at the same 
moment sorry that Tcap do no more to show my gratitude. 
If the Lord has givén us a willing mind, he will graciously 
accept it, not according to what we have not, but to what 
we have. The expression, of the woman’s love in Mark 
xiv, Was no very great affair, but our Lord was pleased to 
say,“ She hath done what she could. The Lord help us 
to do faithfully what we can, and then may He enable us 
todo mofe ! 
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wil — 
HOWARD’S OPINION OF SWEARERS. 


As he was standing one day near the door of a printing 
oflice, he heard some dreadful volleys of oaths and curses 
from a public house opposite, and buttoning his pockets up 
before he went into the street, he said to the workman 
near-him, “<I always do this whenever I hear men swear, 
as I think that any one who can take God’s name in vain, 
can * steaJ, or do any thing else that is bad.” 


Poetry—Death of an Infant. 


Poetry. 
DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


Dzatu found strange beauty on that cherub brow 
And dashed it out.—There was a tint of rose 

On cheek and lip;—he touched the veins with ice, 
And the rose faded ;—forth from those blue eyes 
There spake.a wishful tenderness—a doubt, 
Whether to grieve or sleep, which Innocence 
Above can wear. With ruthless haste he bound 
The silken fringes of their curtaining lids 

For ever ;--there had been a murmuring sound 
With which the babe would claim its mother’s ear, 
Charming her even to tears. The spoiler set 

His seal of silence.—But there beamed a smile 


« So fixed and holy from that marble brow,---- 


' Death gazed and left it there ;----he dared not steal 
The signet-ring of Heaven. Mrs. Hemass. 


THE WORM AND THE SNAIL. 


aA FABLE. 


A LITTLE worm too close that played 
In contact with a gard’ner’s spade, 
Writhing about in sudden pam, 
Perceived that he wag cut in twain ; 
His nether half, left short and free, 
Much doubting its identity. 
However, when the shock was past, « 
New circling rings were formed so fast, 
By nature’s hand which fails her never, 
at soon he was as long as ever, 
But yet the insult and the pain, 
This little reptile did retain, 
In what in man is called the brain. 
One fine spring evening, bright and wet, 
Ere yet the April sun was set, 
When slimy reptiles crawl ahd coil 
Forth from the soft and humid goil, 
He left his subterranean clay 
To move along the gravelly way ; 
Where suddenly his course was stopped 
By something on the path that dropped ; 
When, with precaution and surprise, 
He straight shrunk up to half his size. 


_ 





Poetry—The Worm and the Snail. 


That ’twas a stone was first his notion, 
But soon discovering loco-motion, 
He recognised the coat of mail, 
And wary antlers of a snail, 
Which some young rogue (we beg his pardon, ) 
Had flung into his neighbor’s garden. 
The snail all shattered and infirm, 
Deplored his fate, and told the worm : 
“* Alas!” says he, “ I know it well, 
All this is owing to my shell: 
They could not send me up so high, 
Describiag circles in the sky, 
But that, on this account, "tis known 
I bear resemblance to a stone : 
Would I could rid me of my case, 
And find a tenant for the place ! 
I’! make it known to all my kin ;---- 
‘ This house to Iét,---inquire within.’ ” 
“‘ Good !” says the worm, “ the bargain’s struck; 
I take it, and admire my luck : 
That shell, from which you'd fain be free, 
_— the very thing for me. 
Oft have I wished, when danger calls, 
For such impervious castle walls. 
Both for defence and shelter made, 
From greedy crow, and murd’rous spade: 
Ves, neighbor snail, I’ll hire the room, 
And pay my rent when strawberries come.” 
“ Do,” says the snail, “ and I'll declare, 
You'll find the place in good repair ; 
With winding ways that will not fail 
To accommodate your length of tail.” 
(This fact the wily rogue concealing,--- 
The fall had broken in his ceiling.) 
“'O,” says the sanguine worm, “ I knew 
That I might safely deal with you.” 
Thus was the tenement transferred, 
And that without another word. 
Off went the snail in houseless plight : 
Alas! it proved a frosty night, 
And ere a peep of morning light, 
One with supreme he found prevail ;---- 
(In all the world this foolish snail 
Saw nothing he would like so well)---- 
Which was---that he had got a shell. 
But soon for this he ceased to sigh: 
A little duck came waddling by, 
' Who having but a youthful bill, 
Had ventured not so large a pill, 
(E’en at imperious bunger’s call, ) 
Asthis poor reptile, house and all. 





Poetry—The Worm and the Snaii. 


But finding such a dainty bite 

All ready to his appetite, 

Down went the snail, whose last lament, 

Mourned his deserted tenement. 
Meantime, the worm had spent his strength, 

In vain attempts to curl his length 

His small apartment’s. space about, 

For head or tail must needs stick out. 

Now if this last was left, twas more 

Exposed to danger than before ; 

And ’twould be vastly strange, he said, 

To sit in doors without one’s head. 

Alas ! he now completely bears 

The unknown weight of household cares ; 

And wishes much some kind beholder 

Would take the burthen off his shoulder. 
Now broke the dawn; and soon with fea 

Feeling the shock of footsteps near, 

He tried to reach that wished for goal, 

The shelter of a neighboring hele ; 

Which proved when danger threatened sore 

A certain refuge heretofore. 

But failed him now this last resort ; 

His new appendage stopt him short: 

For all his efforts would not do 

To force it in, or drag it through. 

Oh then, poor worm' what words can say 

How much.he wished his shell away ! 

But wishes all were vain, for ob ! 

The garden roller, dreaded foe ! 

Came rolling by, and did not fail, 

To crush our hero, head and tail, 

---Just when the duck devoured the snail. 


Thus says the fable :----learn from hence, 
It argues want of commom sense, 
To think our trials and our labors, 
Harder and heavier than our neighbors: 
Or that ’twould lighten toils and cares, 
To give them ours in change for theirs, 
For whether man’s appointed lot 
Be really equalized or not, 
(A point we need not now discuss, ) 
Habit nm akes ours the best to us. 


Fave TAvIOR. , 
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